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Peter Mead 


Orde Wingate and 
the Official Historians 


Official military histories have considerable status and it is rarely 
that they are seriously challenged. Their authors are employed for 
long periods from government funds and have access to public 
documents well in advance of the general public. The results of 
their labours are sufficiently authoritative and detailed to tempt 
researchists to by-pass more wearisome investigation in the Public 
Record Office. 

When a Serious error of historical fact or assessment is made in 
an Official history the result can be particularly harmful — for 
three reasons. The first stems from the status and high credibility of 
such volumes, open attacks upon the veracity of which are widely 
regarded as foolish and rather indecent. The second reason is the 
likely proliferation of untruth, as of truth, from an official history 
into many subsequent books, articles and lectures, which are then 
ranged together in opposition to dissenters from the official line. 
The third reason is the difficulty which exists in correcting errors 
and attitudes in an official history. 

In this article it 1s intended to consider a particularly gross 
malassessment of a British general, who was killed in the Burma 
campaign of the second world war, by the British Official History 
of that campaign. Major-General Orde Charles Wingate was born 
in 1903 and made his military reputation by his organization of the 
‘Special Night Squads’ in Palestine before the war, by his com- 
mand of the mainly Soudanese and Ethiopian ‘Gideon Force’ 
which invaded Ethiopia from the west in 1941 and by his two 
‘Chindit’ campaigns in Burma in 1943 and 1944, in the second of 
which he was killed. 


In the 1943 Chindit operation a brigade of three battalions, 
organized into seven columns, penetrated deep behind the Japanese 
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forward positions and carried out demolitions on the north Burma 
railway. Thereafter the force crossed to the east of the Irrawaddy 
river and into less favourable terrain. It was then withdrawn from 
Burma, the columns dispersing and reaching friendly territory to 
the west, north and east by separate routes and with heavy 
casualties. 

Because the main British offensive, originally designed to coin- 
cide with the Chindit operation, had to be cancelled, the latter 
could achieve no significant strategic or tactical results; it was 
mainly a test of Wingate’s ‘long-range penetration’ (LRP) concept, 
dependent as it was on regular and continuous air supply. The 
General Headquarters staff at New Delhi was not fully convinced 
of the success of this test, but Wingate’s operation was useful, from 
the public-relations aspect, to offset the continuous run of defeats 
which the British had suffered at Japanese hands in the previous 
eighteen months. Early press-release was given; the story was in- 
spiring and quickly spread. Winston Churchill, already impatient 
at Far East failures, asked that Wingate should return and report. 
He did so, impressed Churchill and was taken by the latter to the 
Anglo-American conference at Quebec. 

By the time that conference began, Wingate had persuaded the 
British Chiefs of Staff of the validity and importance to the Far 
East theatre of war of his long-range penetration philosophy, and 
of the need to expand the Chindit force. By the end of the con- 
ference, the Americans had accepted these ideas with enthusiasm 
and had started to form a special air unit to support the Chindits, 
while General Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief, India, 
had been instructed to expand Wingate’s force to one of six 
brigades. At Quebec, it was also agreed to set up an Allied opera- 
tional South-East Asia Command, separate from the Indian 
military organization, with Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten at its 
head; the latter was present at the Quebec conference and on ex- 
cellent terms with Wingate. 

This is the point reached by Volume II of the official history, 
published in 1958. The picture which this volume paints of 
Wingate, and of his 1943 operations, is far from unfavourable. 
Neither are the few criticisms made of Wingate, nor the comment 
that at Quebec he had ‘power without responsibility’,' either offen- 
sive or unfair. | 
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Wingate, now a Major-General, returned to India in mid- 
September with Brigadier Derek Tulloch as his new Chief-of-Staff. 
They had a frigid reception? from Auchinleck’s staff, who well 
understood the part played by Wingate in the decisions of Quebec 
and probably hoped that Mountbatten would, on arrival, modify 
these. Mountbatten, however, made it clear that the Quebec deci- 
sions about the Chindits were not to be evaded; from then onwards 
their expansion and training went ahead, and soon the promised 
American air unit, the Ist Air Commando, arrived to support 
them. 

The original Allied plan for 1944, based on the plans of Quebec, 
incorporated a Chinese offensive from the Yunnan province; an ad- 
vance south from north-east Assam by the American General 
Stilwell and his mainly Chinese force; the capture by a British air- 
borne force of Indaw, a key objective in central Burma — on the 
south to north railway and having two airfields; LRP operations in 
support of all these enterprises and limited advances by the British 
IV Corps to the River Chindwin and by the British XV Corps in the 
Arakan. 

This plan required huge quantities of air transport and gradually 
became eroded by lack of it. The airborne operation was an early 
casualty and Indaw became a Chindit objective; the division ear- 
marked to relieve the airborne troops there became a battalion. The 
proposed IV Corps offensive was adjudged administratively im- 
possible and no-one expected much of the Yunnan offensive. 

Early in 1944 there were signs of a coming Japanese offensive, 
which would provide as good prospects for the Chindits as the now 
defunct plan for a IV Corps offensive. But, in such a situation, the 
Chindits would need to remain in Burma, unsupported, for a 
longer period. Wingate formed the concept of a ‘stronghold’ for 
each brigade, sited in inaccessible areas, provided with defensive 
garrisons, field and anti-aircraft artillery, a transport-aircraft 
landing-strip and light aircraft to ply to and fro between stronghold 
and columns. General Sir William Slim, Commander of Fourteenth 
Army in which were the Chindits, provided the artillery and Ist Air 
Commando the light aircraft, but provision of ‘garrison battalions’ 
for the strongholds and of the ‘division’ for Indaw were matters 
never satisfactorily solved. They were the subject of discussions 
between Slim and Wingate unsatisfactory and irritating to both. 
Wingate still believed that he owed allegiance to the makers of the 
plans of Quebec, but the Allied plans for South-East Asia were now 
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somewhat different and mostly defensive. 

In February the tasks for Operation ‘Thursday’, the forthcoming 
Chindit (officially ‘Special Force’) operation, were ordered as 
follows: 


1. To help Stilwell’s advance; 

2. Tocreate a situation for the Yunnan Chinese to advance; 

3. To inflict maximum confusion, damage and loss on the 
enemy forces in North Burma. 


16 Brigade (under the command of Brigadier Bernard Fergusson) 
was to march in from north-east Assam, 77 (Michael Calvert) and 
111 Brigades (Joe Lentaigne) were to be flown-in later; the three 
brigades would move into an operational area across the south- 
north railway and both east and west of it, with Indaw roughly at 
its centre. 14, 23 and 3 (West African) Brigade would be held in 
reserve ‘for relief or exploitation’, although the West African bat- 
talions would probably be required for stronghold garrisons. 

Early in February, as 16 Brigade started to march, the Japanese 
launched a preliminary offensive in the Arakan, which was suc- 
cessfully held. A major offensive by the Japanese Fifteenth Army 
against the Allied central front covering Imphal Plain was now cer- 
tain, and Wingate made a contingency plan to cut that Army’s sup- 
ply line and communications in the Pinlebu area. 

On 5 March the first stage of the fly-in of 77 and 111 Brigades 
took place, a glider-borne operation to take advanced-parties of 
airfield engineers and protective troops to two landing zones. And 
on the same day units of the Japanese Fifteenth Army were moving 
forward to assembly areas for their assault on IV Corps. 


The Chindits’ airborne operation had a dramatic start. With the 
gliders lined-up on the Lalaghat airfield, some one hundred miles 
west of Imphal, air photographs of the landing zones showed one 
of them to have been blocked by felled trees. A large number of 
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army and air force commanders was fortunately present at Lalaghat, 
including Slim with whom the final decision, obviously, rested. It 
was decided to proceed with the operation but, initially, to fly only 
to the unblocked landing zone at ‘Broadway’. A reserve landing 
zone at ‘Chowringhee’, east of the Irrawaddy, was subsequently 
used. 

Accidents to gliders en route and at Broadway curtailed the first 
night’s operations but thereafter they went smoothly. Broadway 
was quickly established and equipped as a stronghold for 77 
Brigade and from it Calvert led his men west to an area north of In- 
daw, athwart the south-to-north railway and road. There a strong- 
point, ‘White City’, was established, an airstrip prepared alongside 
and, later, field and anti-aircraft guns landed thereon. A number of 
early and strong Japanese attacks were there repelled along with a 
minor attack at Broadway. 

The majority of 111 Brigade had been landed at Chowringhee, 
had crossed the Irrawaddy and concentrated west of Calvert’s road 
and rail block; the remainder marched north-east to harass 
Japanese communications between Bhamo and Myitkyina. 16 
Brigade, after a hard march, reached the Meza valley and Wingate 
took steps to form there a further stronghold called ‘Aberdeen’. 
Meeting Fergusson on 20 March, he instructed him to attack Indaw 
without delay. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese Fifteenth Army’s main offensive soon 
threatened Imphal and Kohima. As early as 8 March two of 
Wingate’s reserve brigades, 14 and 23, were placed in Fourteenth 
Army reserve for possible use in the Imphal battle. On 21 March, 
however, Wingate returned from his visit to Fergusson and propos- 
ed to Slim that he should now carry out his contingency plan and 
deploy 14 Brigade, by way of Aberdeen, on the Japanese Fifteenth 
Army’s communications. Slim agreed to 14 Brigade’s immediate 
release to Wingate and fly-in to Aberdeen; the official history, 
however, claims that Slim did not authorize the role in the Pinlebu 
area which Wingate now ordered. 

On 24 March Wingate again flew into Burma, visiting Broadway, 
White City and Aberdeen and, on the way back, Imphal. Between 
Imphal and his headquarters in western Assam, the Ist Air Com- 
mando Mitchell bomber, in which he was travelling, crashed with 
the loss of all on board. 
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The remaining Chindit operations will be briefly described. 16 
Brigade failed to capture Indaw; in a later attempt it captured one 
of the Indaw airfields, but by then the whole of Wingate’s plan for 
the Chindits had been changed by Lentaigne, his successor, and 
Shim. 16 Brigade was flown from the strongholds of Aberdeen and 
Broadway back to Assam; 3 (West African) Brigade was flown into 
Aberdeen and the whole of the Chindit force in Burma then moved 
north for close co-operation with Stilwell’s Chinese. 23 Brigade was 
transferred to XXXIII Corps of Fourteenth Army. 

In north Burma, under Stilwell, the Chindits were largely 
employed in ‘conventional’ operations outside their role, and in 
these they suffered severe casualties. Calvert’s 77 Brigade, 
however, achieved the remarkable feat of attacking and capturing 
the fortified town of Mogaung, thus breaking down the Mogaung- 
Myitkyina position with, eventually, some advantage to China’s 
supply line. In August, the Chindits were relieved by 36th Indian 
Division; the latter then advanced south to reach in December the 
area of the Chindit operations of the previous March, thus com- 
promising Japanese defence on the Chindwin. To what extent this 
impelled the Japanese withdrawal south-eastwards is not generally 
agreed; the Japanese-orientated United States monograph No. 
134,° however, states of the Chindits: ‘The raiding force greatly af- 
fected Army operations and eventually led to the total abandon- 
ment of northern Burma.’ 


For 1944 assessments of Wingate one needs to read the obituaries; 
these necessarily suffer from their normal historical shortcoming, 
the authors’ reluctance to write much to a dead man’s disadvan- 
tage. However, obituaries have the priceless advantage of contem- 
poraneity: they record the subject’s good points and the identity of 
their authors gives an indication of his importance. Among the 
Obituaries of Wingate, one was written by the Viceroy of India, 
Lord Wavell, under whom Wingate had thrice served, and another 
by General Slim.‘ 

Wavell compared Wingate with T. E. Lawrence, though em- 
phasizing Wingate’s greater military professionalism. He quoted 
lines on the Russian General Suvarov, as being closely descriptive 
of Wingate: 
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...A leader quite out of and above the ordinary rules of military criticism, his 
energy as inexhaustible as it was audacious. 

He taught his followers to trample, as he did himself, on every difficulty in their 
way. Obstacles only provoked him to strike out new resources; and wild and ir- 
regular as he was, he possessed in a remarkable degree that intuitive sagacity in 
the hour of battle which is one of the highest qualities of military genius. 


But Wavell also made comments which go far to explain the op- 
position and unpopularity which Wingate encountered: ‘His forci- 
ble, challenging personality invoked antagonism’; ‘He — ex- 
asperated...by the vehement importunity with which his 
demands. ..were pressed’; ‘He could spare no effort to soothe and 
conciliate.’ 

Slim too used the word ‘genius’, defining it as the power to see 
things more clearly than others; he declared that Wingate had 
sparks of genius within him but that, unlike most geniuses, he was a 
man both of vision and action. In his closing paragraphs the 
following words appeared: ‘The number of men of our race in this 
war who are really irreplaceable can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. Wingate is one of them.’ 

From this 1944 view of Wingate Slim naturally excluded the an- 
noyances he had received at Wingate’s hands or any list of short- 
comings; against the background of the Japanese offensive they 
probably seemed pretty insignificant. Later, as we shall see, Slim’s 
assessment of Wingate was to retreat some way from that of 1944; 
we must at least accept that in 1944 he felt as he wrote, for, had he 
not, he would surely not have written at all. Others, Mountbatten 
for example, would willingly have performed that office. 

Mountbatten, in fact, wrote no obituary. In a postscript to a let- 
ter to the American General Arnold,’ and in a later letter to 
Brigadier Tulloch,® he made it clear how he felt the shock of 
Wingate’s death and how highly he measured his worth. In his 
Report to the Combined Chiefs of Staff’ at the close of the cam- 
paign, after tributes to Fourteenth Army, the Air Forces and the 
Navy, he paid tribute to one subordinate formation, ‘the late 
Major-General Wingate’s Special Force — the Chindits’. 

Mountbatten’s Chief of Staff, General Sir Henry Pownall, kept 
a diary; after his death in 1961 extracts were published.* They show 
another side to the picture — the dislike of Wingate by the Staff 
establishment — but they present very little evidence of the cause of 
such dislike, except perhaps a feeling that Wingate was not confor- 
ming to the well-established rules of conduct as between com- 
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manders and staffs. They reveal with some candour Pownall’s 
efforts (apparently vain) to influence his commander against 
Wingate. 

Fergusson, the commander of 16 Brigade, wrote two books of 
his own experiences in the 1943 and 1944 Chindit operations; both 
were published soon after Wingate’s death and could, in a sense, 
constitute contemporary evidence — at least of Fergusson’s own 
opinions. In the earlier book he described Wingate’ a ‘military 
genius of a grandeur and stature seen not more than once or twice 
in a century’ and, like Slim, he commented on Wingate’s 
supremacy both in planning, training and as a leader. 

Finally, if we have no contemporary Japanese view of Wingate, 
we can perhaps deduce one from the post-war statement of the Fif- 
teenth Army Commander, General Renya Mutaguchi, to Colonel 
A. J. Barker,'° that he had, on hearing of Wingate’s death, ‘said a 
prayer for the soul of this man in whom I had found my match’. 


One expects generals to be assessed more on the basis of their 
operations than of the periods between them. As we have seen, the 
official historians covered the 1943 Chindit operation in Volume II 
of their work and therein made no serious criticisms of Wingate. So 
far as the 1944 operations are concerned, 16 Brigade was on the 
march from 5 February but not seriously engaged until after 
Wingate’s death. For the force as a whole, therefore, operations 
may be said to have started with the ‘fly-in’ of 5 March; for 
Wingate himself they concluded, of course, with his death on 24 
March. These twenty days had been, by any standards, successful. 
All had reached their concentration areas and 77 Brigade, across 
the main road and railway to the north, had repulsed the initial 
enemy attacks. 

In view of the very short period of operations in which Wingate 
was involved in 1944, one would not have been surprised at the lack 
of any formal assessment of his military qualities. And, indeed, in 
five volumes of the War against Japan series, we find it was not the 
authors’ practice to make assessments of military commanders. 
They made no such assessment of Mountbatten, Giffard!! or Slim; 
it is therefore a considerable surprise to find that, alone of com- 
manders, an assessment was made of Wingate,'* an even greater 
surprise to find it to be six pages long and almost universally un- 
favourable and a further surprise to find, in this assessment, un- 
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substantiated references to ‘furtiveness’ (Sic) in planning, misuse of 
LRP forces in conventional operations and unsound handling of 
forces, which seem in no way related to what actually occurred dur- 
ing this three-week period. 

The assessment, however, was only the final stage of the official 
historians’ effort to discredit Wingate as a military leader and, in- 
deed, as a man. Throughout the book we encounter many pe- 
jorative and unsubstantiated phrases likely, and no doubt expressly 
designed, to influence the reader against Wingate and to suggest 
personal ambition, lack of balance, and the like. We shall mention 
some of these phrases from time to time, in the context in which 
they appeared; they seem entirely disgraceful and unlikely to have 
been matched in any other official history. 

The main ‘charges’ made against Wingate by direct statement or 
innuendo were: 


That his strategical thought was unrealistic and actuated by personal ambition; 
That ‘more and more’ he used LRP forces in conventional roles, contrary to his 
own precepts; 

That his decision to attack Indaw was derived from a personal ‘obsession’, that it 
was militarily unsound and that, in ordering 16 Brigade to attack Indaw, he pro- 
mised the support of 14 Brigade which in fact he had no intention of providing; 
That, in directing 14 Brigade into an operational area on the Japanese Fifteenth 
Army communications, he disobeyed or misinterpreted Slim’s wishes. 


We shall consider each of these charges in turn before returning 
briefly to the official history’s assessment. 


The official history’s picture is one of plans and ambitions develop- 
ing steadily in Wingate’s mind to the point when they became en- 
tirely unrealistic. They suggest’? that this process started to develop 
‘as soon as he had achieved a six-brigade force with a balanced air 
force’, and they describe in some detail a meeting and subsequent 
correspondence between Mountbatten and Wingate in early 
February 1944. Mountbatten had outlined the present state of 
Allied plans; Wingate, dismayed at their retreat from those of 
Quebec and by the lack of support and follow-up to the Chindit 
operations, questioned whether Operation Thursday should in 
these circumstances take place.'* Mountbatten, however, in his let- 
ter,!5 interpreted this in a rather different sense ‘...you suggested 
that your LRPG operations should not go on unless the present 
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idea of world strategy was changed by the Chiefs of Staff.’ This 
was perhaps unfair, but the official history goes farther: 


Wingate was already concerned lest the Combined Chiefs of Staffs’ global 
strategy should interfere with his own fast developing plans of reconquest (sic), 
and even implied to the Supreme Commander that Operation Thursday should 
only go on if the existing world strategy were changed. !® 


Wingate replied to Mountbatten in a letter described by the 
historians accurately but irrelevantly as ‘long, rambling’.'’ Because 
Wingate’s remarks at the meeting had extended into the prospect of 
a future Allied continental advance through Burma and Indo- 
China, Mountbatten, in his letter, had requested Wingate’s pro- 
posals: these Wingate now forwarded, in two appreciations of 10 
and 11 February, short-term and long-term respectively, published 
in the official history as Appendices 17 and 18. 

Their publication is as surprising as is the separate assessment of 
Wingate. It was not, in these five volumes, the historians’ practice 
to publish in full appreciations and planning documents for possi- 
ble future operations; instead they summarized and discussed 
them, as necessary, in the text. Only in Wingate’s case was an ex- 
ception made. These future operations which he envisaged did not 
in the event take place nor, in the text of the book, did the 
historians make any but short and trivial comment on the 
documents. One might wonder whether they were published to give 
evidence to posterity of Wingate’s clear and far-ranging strategic 
mind, or rather to indicate what seemed to the official historians 
evidence of extravagant ideas and far-reaching ambition. Further 
extracts'® from the official history — statements in no case substan- 
tiated by evidence — make this matter clear. Italics are, in all cases, 
those of the present writer: 


“Wingate’s belief that in his theories and plans and in them alone 
lay the chance of victory’; 


‘The way in which his ideas on the use of long-range penetration 
forces grew in Wingate’s fertile imagination would form an in- 
teresting psychological study’ ; 


*,..the operation of Special Force became in his mind the one 
and only means by which northern Burma could be dominated’; 
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‘|Wingate] saw the capture of Indaw, with its airfields, and its 
retention throughout the monsoon, as the first step towards his 
future grand plans’; 


‘He was so obsessed by his theories that he entirely forgot that 
victory in Burma could be achieved only by the defeat of the 
enemy’s main forces’; 


‘Wingate] was killed at the height of his career and was not call- 
ed upon to face the inevitable fact that his dreams and ambitions 
could never have been realised’. 


It is, of course, correct that Wingate’s views on LRP operations 
‘developed’. A military commander whose views never developed 
would indeed be in a sorry state. The memorandum’? which he 
wrote for the British Chiefs of Staff before the Quebec conference 
demonstrated some development in Wingate’s views since 1942 and 
incorporated ideas for extending operations into Thailand and 
Indo-China. And it can be surmised, without psychologists’ 
assistance, that the arrival of Ist Air Commando, and particularly 
of its gliders, will have suggested fresh means of launching and in- 
creasing the range of LRP operations. 

The first of the two published appreciations discussed the ex- 
ploitation of Operation Thursday in alternative situations which 
might follow the 1944 monsoon — including the possible failure of 
Wingate’s operation which, he suggested, would mean that ‘LRP 
would lapse’. Complete success, however, would justify ‘the 
turning-over of many existing divisions to LRP’, (which in no way 
implied their incorporation in Wingate’s command). These new 
LRP divisions would be the decisive offensive formations, with 
‘Garrison’ formations ready to occupy liberated territory. The se- 
cond appreciation was extremely brief and covered the outline 
possibility of operations against Indo-China and Thailand. 

These appreciations were in no way extravagant or ridiculous. 
They were, as were all Wingate’s military thoughts, both sound and 
inspired. That they proved irrelevant was due to a number of fresh 
factors — the Japanese Imphal offensive and its failure, the change 
in the Chindits’ role, war developments in the Pacific, and the 
atomic bomb. 

Wingate was, of course, ambitious. Most good soldiers are am- 
bitious — ambitious to win the battle and the war. Wingate, who 
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had conceived the philosophy of long-range penetration and firmly 
believed it to be the key to victory in Asia, would have been less 
than human if he had not hoped for that consummation. He un- 
doubtedly believed himself to be the destined instrument to expand 
and spread the understanding of that philosophy, nor indeed was 
there an alternative. He certainly held a low opinion of the stan- 
dard of military intellect and leadership in India at that time, nor 
had events in that theatre belied such an opinion. 

There is no evidence, however, that Wingate had personal ambi- 
tion. Mountbatten has told”? how he had asked Wingate his views 
on his promotion to a rank commensurate with the size of his force 
and how Wingate had suggested that such promotion should await 
the proving of the force in action. As the historians themselves in- 
dicated from time to time, Wingate made no concession to 
popularity, and seemed sometimes to court unpopularity. Such is 
not the behaviour of ambitious men. 


The official history states,”' about Wingate: 


The more his conception of the use of Special Force developed, the more was he 
driven into using his formations as conventional forces — a role for which they 
were not equipped — and the more widely he departed from the rules he had laid 
down for the employment of long-range penetration forces. 


This is perhaps one of the most puzzling of all the unsubstan- 
tiated statements in Volume III of the official history. As we have 
seen, the operations under Wingate covered by that volume lasted 
three weeks and, during this period (whatever occurred later) there 
was no single example of misuse of LRP forces. In another 
passage” the historians state that Wingate ‘ordered his columns to 
attack strongly defended areas’ and ‘established one of his main 
strongholds |‘White City’] in a place that was accessible to the 
enemy’s armour and artillery’. The former of these statements no 
doubt refers to the 16 Brigade attack on Indaw, which Wingate had 
ordered before he was killed; we shall deal with it later. 

This reference to White City seems to indicate that the official 
historians, after all their years of research and writing, had not 
begun to understand the LRP concept. The essence of it was con- 
tained in Wingate’s training notes* of the autumn of 1943. The 
main principles he named as surprise, mobility and the use of air- 
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craft in the role of support artillery. LRP columns should not, in 
general, fight without obtaining surprise but two or more columns 
working together might need to forgo such advantage. Mobility he 
defined as the power to move away from an enemy in such a way 
and into such country that the enemy would be afraid or unable to 
follow. It would be quite wrong to suppose that LRP forces had 
not to be prepared to fight hard and obstinately; to interrupt 
Japanese communications to north Burma it was essential both to 
cut them and to keep them cut for a period which hurt. This 
necessitated hard fighting, retaining, however, the ability to melt 
away into the jungle and emerge elsewhere to repeat the operation. 
LRP columns were well equipped for this. 

Wingate’s concept of the ‘stronghold’ was contained in a special 
paper issued early in 1944.74 The essence of the stronghold was its 
inaccessibility to wheeled transport and thus to field artillery. 

From the above paragraphs it must follow that no effective block 
on the enemy’s communications could possibly have constituted a 
stronghold. White City was not a stronghold but a road and rail 
block, obviously accessible to enemy guns and armour. Well 
established by 19 March, provided at an early stage with an airstrip, 
on which anti-tank, anti-aircraft and field guns were later landed, 
with quantities of other defence stores, this block was successfully 
maintained against a series of Japanese attacks until voluntarily 
evacuated six weeks later. 77 Brigade’s ‘stronghold’ was at Broad- 
way, forty miles to the north-east and deep in jungle. 

A week after the initial fly-in Wingate submitted an ‘outline 
planning forecast’ of possible developments of Chindit operations 
in three areas — north-east of Bhamo, between Pinlebu and Wun- 
tho, and around Pakokku and Meiktila, south-west of Mandalay. 
The historians did not publish this forecast but criticized the third 
operation as inconsistent with Wingate’s own LRP principles.” 
What they did not reveal was that the forecast was in the barest 
outline, no attempt being made to discuss the conditions or the ex- 
act areas in which each operation would be practicable. In this con- 
text there was no inconsistency or abandonment of principles. 


As we have seen, the town and airfields of Indaw had loomed large 
in the Quebec and post-Quebec Allied plans for 1944.°° Indaw re- 
mained a feature of the plans as the latter became less ambitious 
and was, for example, discussed with Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
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shek in November 1943.7’ Slim records” that ‘it had always been in- 
tended that Wingate should take [Indaw]’ and Tulloch describes”® 
the successive plans to provide a garrison after capture. The official 
history, without justification, persists in regarding the capture of 
Indaw as a personal ‘obsession’ of Wingate’s.*° It also rates?! the 16 
Brigade attack on Indaw as a task beyond its powers and contrary 
to Wingate’s own precepts on the use of LRP troops; it declares 
that there had been no possibility of obtaining surprise. 

In the event enemy in appreciable numbers were found at Indaw, 
whether a concentration of troops en route to attack White City or 
a deliberate defence measure is not certain; it does not seem to have 
been Japanese policy to keep a strong permanent garrison there. 
Wingate’s hope of achieving surprise was not unjustified, although 
it can fairly be said that it was unfulfilled. Nor can it be said that 
the task was beyond 16 Brigade’s powers and Fergusson has stated 
more than once that, had he followed the plan suggested by 
Wingate, he would probably have captured Indaw.” 

It is in the context of Wingate’s instructions for this attack that 
the official history makes one of its most serious attacks on his in- 
tegrity.*? It states that Wingate gave these instructions to Fergusson 
on 20 March, that he refused a plea from the latter for delay to rest 
his troops, and that he told him that he could ‘count on the support 
of the leading columns of 14 Brigade on their arrival at the 
stronghold of Aberdeen’. It continues: ‘Although Wingate had told 
Fergusson that the leading columns of the brigade would, on ar- 
rival, support his attack on Indaw, he had other plans for it; these 
were to disrupt the communications of the Japanese Fifteenth 
Army in the Pinlebu area.’ In other words, it alleges that Wingate 
gave Fergusson anassurance which, even then, he had no intention 
of fulfilling. 

Wingate and Fergusson met, apparently alone, in the Meza 
valley, near the ‘Aberdeen’ site where the initial glider-borne land- 
ing was to take place two days later, to prepare the field for the ar- 
rival there of 14 and 3 (West African) Brigades. From Fergusson’s 
plea for delay to rest his troops after their long march one must 
assume his own fatigue, for in a mountain and jungle march of this 
nature a commander had no choice but to share the exertions of his 
men. If fatigued, the prospect of misinterpreting a conversation 
then or later must have been the greater. 

In Fergusson’s book The Wild Green Earth,** he dates this 
meeting as 23 March. If this date had been correct, implying that 
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Wingate spent the following night in Burma and flew back to his 
death in Assam on the 24th, then there could have been no attack 
on Wingate’s integrity, since he would then have had no opportuni- 
ty to arrange for special action by 14 Brigade against Indaw. But 
evidence is against the possibility of Wingate being in Burma on the 
23rd, when he was seen to be in Assam and there signed 14 
Brigade’s operation instruction. The official historians, General 
Tulloch and eventually Fergusson agreed that the orders for the In- 
daw operation must have been given by Wingate on 20 March. 
Fergusson’s memory of the 1944 expedition, as he had mentioned 
to Tulloch,*®> had already become ‘vague’ and the implications of 
his error of date must have been confusing. 

In The Wild Green Earth, Fergusson describes the support to be 
given by 14 Brigade as follows:*° ‘They would co-operate with me 
against Indaw, working south from Aberdeen and then threatening 
against Indaw from the west.’ The word ‘threatening’ is not very 
specific if direct support of the attack was intended. 

But was it so intended? Fergusson summoned Colonel Cave, his 
second-in-command, from the brigade’s rear headquarters in 
Assam to meet him in the field. This meeting occurred between 21 
and 23 March, when Cave returned to Assam; no 14 Brigade troops 
had yet landed at Aberdeen and Fergusson was leaving for Indaw 
on the following day. In Assam, Cave would be close to Chindit 
and 14 Brigade headquarters; surely he would have been given at 
least some watching brief on the latter’s fly-in and on their plans 
for moving on Indaw? Neither in Cave’s very detailed and infor- 
mative Rear Headquarters War Diary,*’ nor in a private diary 
which he also kept in some detail,** is there any indication of this — 
nor of any action, representation or messages when Wingate’s 
orders for 14 Brigade were issued and were seen to include no men- 
tion of a move against Indaw. 

Fergusson’s own Advanced Brigade Headquarters War Diary for 
this particular period is not in the Public Record Office but the War 
Diary of the 2nd Leicesters (one of the 16 Brigade units which took 
part in the attack on Indaw) is available.*? This records Fergusson’s 
orders for the first phase of that attack, as brought back to the 
Leicesters by the liaison officers who attended Fergusson’s con- 
ference on 24 March; no mention is made of 14 Brigade support. 

Wingate was resolved that 16 Brigade’s attack should take place 
promptly; no worthwhile body of 14 Brigade could have reached 
Indaw as promptly. The sum of the evidence suggests that discus- 
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sion of 14 Brigade was in the form of ‘contingency planning’ for a 
situation in which 16 Brigade had failed in its first attack or, if suc- 
cessful, was later threatened with counter-attack. Wingate’s later 
orders to 14 Brigade were not inconsistent with this. 

In their hostility to Wingate, the official historians clearly believ- 
ed him capable of sending Fergusson to attack Indaw with 
assurances of support which, in fact, was not going to be provided. 
Such a belief is consistent neither with the ‘obsession’ which they 
considered him to possess about Indaw, nor with the extent to 
which his reputation was in fact linked with its capture. The record 
of the official history on these matters is quite unacceptable. 


The official history’s charge that Wingate either disobeyed or 
misinterpreted Slim’s instructions regarding the use of 14 Brigade 
in Burma arises out of the changing status of the ‘reserve’ Chindit 
brigades. It will be remembered that these had been specified as 
‘for relief or exploitation’. 

On 8 March, however, as a result of the opening of the main 
Japanese offensive, 14 and 23 Brigades were allotted to Fourteenth 
Army reserve for use, if necessary, in the Imphal battle. Wingate 
protested to Slim; the official history states*’ that Slim ‘reminded 
Wingate that there had never been any question of using either of 
the two reserve LRP brigades except as reliefs’ — if Slim said this 
he must have forgotten what his own operation instruction had 
provided. He agreed, however, that he would authorise the release 
of 14 Brigade should the situation on the main front develop 
satisfactorily. 

On the 21 March Wingate flew to Fourteenth Army headquarters 
to ask Slim to place 14 Brigade at his disposal for use in Burma, 
and Slim agreed. A small number of transport aircraft was allotted 
and Wingate ordered” 14 Brigade to fly to Aberdeen and thence 
move south to interrupt the Japanese Fifteenth Army communica- 
tions east of Pinlebu. 

The official history states*? that Wingate had prepared an ap- 
preciation urging such use of 14 Brigade, had it with him when he 
saw Slim but did not actually show it to him. This is very possible. 
The official history says that Slim agreed to 14 Brigade flying into 
Burma under Wingate but not to its operation as requested — on 
the grounds that this would need Stilwell’s agreement. 
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Slim’s Defeat into Victory is not much help. Slim agrees there 
that he allowed 14 Brigade to be flown into Burma, but he links this 
with the relief of 16 Brigade and Wingate’s pressure for ‘garrison 
battalions’. He writes that the main problem was whether he should 
change Wingate’s main object from helping Stilwell to helping IV 
Corps, and that he decided (wrongly he now thinks) not to do so. 
This statement, however, hardly affects the matter in dispute since 
to use one (or even two) brigades, out of five, on the Fifteenth 
Army communications would not have been to change the ‘main 
object’. 

Neither Slim nor the official historians indicated what role the 
former did in fact wish 14 Brigade to perform in Burma. The situa- 
tion on the IV Corps front on 21 March was one of steady 
withdrawal towards Imphal Plain with, to the north, a Japanese 
movement outflanking the parachute brigade which was covering 
Ukhrul and, north-east of Ukhrul, Japanese columns making for 
Kohima. In such a situation it seems incredible that Slim would 
have wished to relinquish one of the two brigades so recently put in- 
to his army reserve — relinquish it merely as extra support for 
Stilwell (who had not asked for it) or to relieve 16 Brigade. 

Wingate’s plan, to harass the communications of the Japanese 
formations attacking IV Corps, must have seemed to Slim far more 
attractive. He may have felt that he should not fully proceed with 
this plan without consulting Stilwell, whom he would meet at 
Mountbatten’s conference on 3 April; in the meantime, however, 
transport aircraft were in short supply; it would be sensible to start 
flying 14 Brigade into Burma right away and the first arrivals might 
as well go into action around Pinlebu as kick their heels at Aber- 
deen. So Slim’s mind may have worked. 

And so, we have Tulloch® recording that on 27 March he 
discussed with Slim, and Major-General Irwin of the latter’s staff, 
the plans for employing 14 Brigade as Wingate had ordered and as 
Slim clearly approved. And, at Mountbatten’s conference we have 
Slim making the proposal which led to a decision to that effect and, 
indeed, one incorporating 111 Brigade also.” 

Ronald Lewin, author of a recent biography of Slim, goes even 
further than the official history, referring flatly to Wingate’s 
‘disobedience’. To explain Slim’s action at Mountbatten’s con- 
ference he suggests*’ that Slim was not prepared to countermand 
orders issued to Special Force, although they were contrary to his 
wishes, until the newly-appointed Lentaigne had had a chance to 
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take hold. This, however, conflicts entirely with his previous 
statement® that Slim never discovered ‘the disobedience’ until 
some ten to twelve years later. 

Comparing the accounts of Slim and Tulloch with the official 
history, it is surely indisputable that Slim agreed on 21 March to 14 
Brigade’s air movement to Aberdeen, under Wingate’s command. 
It is also clear that he wished it to operate south of Aberdeen on the 
communications of the Japanese formations attacking IV Corps 
and that he proposed as much at Mountbatten’s conference. 
Although the official history may be correct in stating” that this 
plan needed Stilwell’s agreement, and although its role was not of- 
ficially stated by Slim or his staff until after the conference, Slim 
seems in the interim to have indicated no other role for it and to 
have had full knowledge of Wingate’s use of it. There is no 
evidence of misinterpretation or disobedience by Wingate. 


It is fair to mention that the official historians did record a few 
favourable attributes of Wingate:© his aggressive plans; the train- 
ing and inspiration of his force; his general power to inspire; and 
his contribution to the techniques of maintaining troops without a 
land line of communication. 

We have quoted and analysed, in their context, some (but not all) 
of the adverse comments made in their assessment and elsewhere, 
surely sufficient to discredit the whole treatment of Wingate in this 
volume of the official history. 

There are two linked statements*! in these particular pages, 
however, which require further comment: first, that ‘the very 
qualities which enabled [Wingate] to win the support of the Prime 
Minister and the Chiefs of Staff and to create his private army 
[sic] in face of great difficulties reduced his value as a leader and a 
commander in the field’; and secondly, that ‘[Wingate] had neither 
the knowledge, stability or balance to make a great commander. He 
never proved himself to be the man of genius whom the Prime 
Minister wished to appoint as the Army Commander in charge of 
operations against the Japanese.’ 

The first of these statements appears to be a rather ridiculous 
non-sequitur but, like the second statement, reveals the major 
crime for which the 1943 military hierarchy in India, those of their 
number perhaps who testified to the official historians and some at 
least of the historians themselves, never forgave Wingate. His 
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crime was to have acquired the personal support of Churchill, the 
Chiefs of Staff and Mountbatten, and his willingness, when 
obstructed, to use the power provided by such support. Posterity is 
likely to acclaim Wingate a great commander; this does not prove 
that Churchill was right (or wrong) in wishing to appoint him as 
Army Commander in Slim’s place; Auchinleck’s view that 
Wingate’s value would be reduced, the farther he was removed 
from the command of soldiers, may have been the best one. If the 
official historians intended to convey, however, that their une- 
quivocal and negative rating of Wingate as a commander was a 
natural or logical conclusion from the short and successful period 
of operations under Wingate’s command and covered by their 
Volume III, they were certainly mistaken. 


Major-General Derek Tulloch was no doubt the first to recognize 
the prejudice within the minds of the official historians where 
Wingate was concerned, and for many years he strove hard, but in 
vain, to break it down. When Volume III appeared it confirmed his 
worst fears; he therefore wrote his book on Wingate, and par- 
ticularly on the events leading to his last campaign, in the hopes 
that this would open a dialogue with the Cabinet Office, who have 
overall responsibilities for the Official Military Histories. In this 
way, perhaps, the facts could be proved and the public notified. 
The book was published in 1972 but the Cabinet Office was not to 
be drawn. In 1974 General Tulloch died and Sir Robert Thompson, 
together with the writer of this article, assumed his task. 

In 1974 many contemporary 1944 documents in the Public 
Record Office were cleared for public scrutiny, and the Cabinet Of- 
fice was helpful in providing a list of the official historians’ 
sources. From the war diaries and other documents examined no 
new evidence emerged in support of the official history’s attacks on 
Wingate; a significant quantity of evidence was found on the other 
side. A small number of these Public Record Office or Cabinet Of- 
fice documents (files of documents in fact) are closed to public 
scrutiny until 1983; some appear from their titles to contain 
testimony to the official historians during the 1950s. The Cabinet 
Office staff was not prepared to let us examine them. 

Some of the most obvious witnesses had, however, published 
books in or before the 1950s and we were able to make assumptions 
as to their evidence. We therefore submitted a case for an official 
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inquiry into the historical distortions of this volume, and we 
prepared a comprehensive paper*’ marshalling our evidence. This 
was delivered to the Cabinet Office in April 1977 and, after further 
correspondence, a meeting was held in December of that year. The 
Secretary to the Cabinet and his staff would not agree to an inquiry 
nor in its absence admit, still less correct, the historical distortions. 
They claimed that the volumes of the official history were, in fact, 
not official at all and that the opinions expressed therein were simp- 
ly those of the authors. They invited us to attack the histories if we 
disagreed with them. 


In the meantime, of course, there can be no access to the evidence 
of the 1950s. As we cannot reach these grapes, we must at least 
point out that they are sour. Such evidence, almost by definition, 
must, when given, have been ten years stale. Military men 
sometimes admit that they forget; for the most part they believe 
that, for many years, they clearly and accurately remember details 
of their campaigns. We suggest that this is rarely true. What a 
witness recalls is, for the most part, an ‘image’ of the truth which 
has been subsequently formed. This image is an amalgam of the 
events themselves, as viewed and interpreted by the witness at the 
time, of subsequent accounts of them, written or verbal, by the 
witness or by others, of conscious or unconscious prejudice and of 
the witness’s emotional reaction to the events and to consequent 
later images of them. 

Contemporary evidence must be best. We have already discussed 
the contemporary evidence in the case of Wingate; some of those 
who provided it also provided ‘stale’ evidence for the official 
historians in the nineteen-fifties. We particularly need to consider 
the evidence of Field-Marshal Lord Slim. Slim gave his evidence to 
General Kirby, the chief author of this official history, in 1958 or 
thereabout, and we find in Lewin’s biography of Slim a section of 
the actual evidence.** As that of the victor in Burma, Field- 
Marshal and recent Chief of the Imperial General Staff, Slim’s 
evidence had to command the respect of the official historians. 

Where Wingate is concerned, we find Slim’s evidence very dif- 
ferent from the opinion he recorded in 1944, and in Lewin’s ex- 
tracts of the later evidence we find material which has become 
familiar from readings of the official history. We find, for exam- 
ple, reference to the expansion of Wingate’s ideas of long-range 
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penetration and pejorative references to ‘scheming’, ‘grandiose 
ideas’ and ‘ambitious visions’; we find the same misinterpretation 
of Wingate’s proposal that ‘normal’ divisions should in future be 
organized on an LRP basis. 

Slim had in 1956 published his book ‘Defeat into Victory’, and 
his evidence to Kirby can surely have varied little from relevant 
pages of that book — which would by then have become Slim’s 
‘image’ of the events of 1943 and 1944. In that book we find fur- 
ther pejorative phrases,*° italics as before being those of the present 
writer: ‘...a man who so fanatically pursued his own purposes 
without regard to any other consideration or person’; ‘I do not 
think he ever confided his intentions or ambitions fully to anyone’; 
and ‘[Wingate] had set his heart on expanding his command.’ 

Wingate’s very natural assumption, when his force had to 
assume the airborne division’s former role of capturing Indaw, that 
the formation hitherto assigned to relieve the airborne division 
would now be required to relieve the Chindits, Slim interpreted” 
as: ‘[Wingate’s] first demand to me was that I should give him 
Lomax’s 26th Indian Division.’ In descriptions of various meetings 
between them, Wingate was the upstart bounder easily put in his 
place by the confident Slim.*’ In the passage covering Wingate’s 
death, however, Slim well described the sense of shock which 
struck the high-command and there recorded some of Wingate’s in- 
spiring and dynamic qualities. 

Slim’s description®® of the launching of the glider operation at 
Lalaghat on 5 March depreciated Wingate both as a commander 
and a man, suggesting that he lost his head and wanted to call off 
the operation, and that Slim strengthened his resolve and made the 
decision to proceed with it. Lewin’? makes much of, and of course 
supports, Slim’s version of this affair. Tulloch® publishes 
Wingate’s version, in which Wingate implied that he was the first to 
make the decision. In practice, before the decision was made, 
Calvert, Colonel Cochran of Ist Air Commando, Wingate and Air 
Marshal Baldwin, Commander of Third Tactical Air Force, all had 
to decide, and in the event agree, before Slim finally made the 
decision. 

Nevertheless, on this particular issue the official history did not, 
in the end, follow Slim’s anti-Wingate account, very probably as a 
result of Baldwin’s evidence® that Slim’s account was inaccurate. 
The matter is mentioned here because it helps to indicate that 
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Slim’s writings of the 1950s, whether in his book or in his evidence 
to Kirby, were not always true. Christopher Sykes wrote: 


The major English memoir on the war in the Burma theatre is Defeat into Vic- 
tory by Sir William Slim. It is a memorable work written with the skill of a born 
writer, but the student of Wingate must read it with perplexity. Throughout the 
record the Field-Marshal adopts a detached and modest tone, and his general 
picture of the defeat of 1942 and the subsequent Burma campaigns culminating 
in the reconquest seems to be impeccable, yet when the same man comes to write 
of Wingate he is at such extraordinary variance with the memories and opinions 
of others, that it is hard to resist the impression that on this subject the Field- 
Marshal’s mind is not wholly free of prejudice.” 


Field-Marshal Slim’s reputation as a man of integrity is very high 
and, no doubt, firmly based. To say that he did not always tell the 
truth does not necessarily imply that he lied. We have already sug- 
gested that memories fail and are replaced by ‘images’ and that pre- 
judices may play a part in this process; this would seem a very pro- 
bable explanation of the great change, between 1944 and 1956, in 
Slim’s assessment of Wingate. 

In character, Slim and Wingate could hardly have been more dif- 
ferent, the one conventional, steady, reliable, perhaps a little slow, 
the other dedicated to causes, quicksilver, leaping over obstacles 
and conventions together and, believing that (in war) the end 
justifies the means, not over-scrupulous in using his weaponry. 

Slim no doubt resented, with others in the Far East theatre, the 
manner in which Wingate’s LRP philosophy and the expansion of 
his command had been forced upon them. It seems doubtful 
whether Slim was an enthusiast for long-range penetration but he 
certainly had to accept Wingate, his plans and his operations com- 
plete, or be prepared to relinquish command of his Army. He may 
even have been aware that Churchill would have liked to have seen 
Wingate in his place. In the menacing conditions in Assam in the 
spring of 1944, however, Slim’s aversion to Wingate is likely to 
have taken a low place beside his recognition that the latter offered 
the one real opportunity to attack and surprise the enemy. When 
Wingate was killed at the very impact of the Japanese offensive, 
Slim probably felt the shock most strongly of all, and readily wrote 
of Wingate as he did. 

As the enemy was held, then repulsed, as the Burma campaign 
brought both Allied success and a personal triumph for Slim, as 
peace brought him supreme military honours and the governor- 
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generalship of Australia, we can understand that his image of 
Wingate, now little resembling the image of 1944, reflected more 
and more his distaste, distrust and, indeed, a memory of humilia- 
tion. 

According to Lewin,® Slim — in Australia in the 1950s — found 
himself in difficulties with the writing of Defeat into Victory, 
because of his separation from the files of Whitehall and the col- 
leagues and subordinates of his war years. He obtained the help of 
Brigadier Michael Roberts, ‘his old Quetta friend of 10th 
Gurkhas’. Slim dispatched to Roberts in England the draft of each 
chapter, with questions and meticulous inquiries. Roberts, whom 
Lewin describes as ‘indefatigable in the pursuit of truth’, sent back 
to Slim pages of ‘courteous but ruthless’ criticism. 

This was very helpful of Roberts but it was an unfortunate fact 
that, while he was engaged in this activity, he was also employed in 
the Cabinet Office, first as narrative-writer and then as assistant 
author of Volumes II and III of the official history of the war 
against Japan. One can hardly doubt that some portions of the 
‘ruthless criticism’ were derived from the information being col- 
lected in the Cabinet Office and that Roberts’s opinions which ac- 
companied them must often have reflected the authorial opinions 
which were forming in that Office. Slim, according to Lewin, ac- 
cepted Roberts’s comments without demur and presumably incor- 
porated them into both Defeat into Victory and, in due course, into 
his testimony to the official historians. No doubt all meant well, 
but this was no way to pursue truth. 

Many, besides those we have mentioned and discussed, must 
have provided the official historians with testimony; some may 
have suffered offence from Wingate, for he was undoubtedly in- 
tolerant, often rude and outspokenly critical of institutions which 
others revered, and sometimes harsh to his subordinates. In- 
dividuals such as these, who may gladly have accepted him in a 
theatre of war or, if not, may have been in no position to challenge 
him, may have been witnesses ten to fifteen years later, with old 
prejudices and resentments souring evidence and contributing to 
the distortion of the record. 


It would seem that prejudiced evidence made prejudiced historians 
and prejudiced history. Kirby had had dealings with Wingate prior 
to the 1943 Chindit campaign, when he was a staff officer at New 
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Delhi. Roberts was an Indian Army Officer and no doubt resented 
Wingate’s well-known (and unjustified) contempt for that Army. 
When individuals become historians, however, they must con- 
sclously resolve to beware of past or future prejudices and to avoid 
them. Here they failed. 

Tulloch™ found Kirby obstinately unpersuadable. From the sur- 
viving letters between them it would appear that, at an early stage 
in the preparation of Volume III of the history, Kirby became 
possessed of an almost personal dislike of Wingate which could not 
be exorcised. Roberts’s chief handicap, as an historian of Wingate 
and his Burma campaigns, was his close friendship with Slim, 
which led him into the unethical exchange of information preceding 
Slim’s authorship and evidence of the 1950s. Slim’s unusually high 
reputation for integrity led the official historians, and indeed 
subsequent writers, into the trap of supposing that a man who can- 
not lie cannot forget. The historians failed to recognize Slim’s pre- 
judice against Wingate and themselves fell into the same prejudice. 

Only in 1983 will some of us be able to examine the whole 
evidence and gauge, perhaps, what most contributed to the official 
history’s distorted picture of Wingate. We can assume, meanwhile, 
that too much reliance was placed on stale, too little upon contem- 
porary and circumstantial evidence and that, in the matter of pre- 
judice, the historians were off their guard. We must also wonder 
about the safeguards of the Editor-in-Chief of the official war 
histories, Sir James Butler, and his staff. The treatment of Wingate 
by Kirby was surely too bizarre to be overlooked — his singling-out 
for the only separate assessment in five volumes, the publication of 
two appreciations unrelated to planned or performed operations, 
the absurd charges of personal ambition, the astonishing language 
in which dislike and contempt were conveyed. To any casual reader 
of these pages the prejudice of the historians is immediately ap- 
parent; why, one wonders, was it not apparent (well in advance of 
publication) to the Editor-in-Chief, whose more detailed examina- 
tion would have acquainted him of the hollowness of the more 
specific charges against Wingate? 

The opening paragraphs of this article referred to the dangers of 
inaccuracies and malassessments from an Official history being pro- 
liferated through later works, the authors of which rely on the ac- 
curacy of the former. Ronald Lewin has painted a distorted picture 
of Wingate, derived less, perhaps, from the official history as from 
the papers of the official historians’ principal witness; without the 
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official history’s assessment, however, he might have been more 
wary in what he accepted. 

And, more recently, Field Marshal Lord Carver has written to 
The Times® that ‘those who have read Ronald Lewin’s recent life 
of Slim will be thankful that the Army is not in the hands of a 
group of Wingates...’ Lord Carver is not seriously apprehensive 
of such an improbable take-over; he is giving way to the conven- 
tional urge to take a side-kick at the unconventional, and he is ac- 
cepting as truth a biased record of Wingate. Such acceptance is to 
the debit of the official history. 


And so — what can be done? First and foremost, the distortion in 
Volume III of the official history is so patent that it can and should 
be conceded now — by official letters to the British and interna- 
tional press and to historical societies and journals. Libraries 
holding copies of the volume should insert notices at suitable points 
to warn students of the distortions and to advise them to read this 
article or our paper® in the Imperial War Museum and the Depart- 
ment of, Military Studies at Manchester University. Other advised 
reading on Wingate should be recorded as: Christopher Sykes, 
Orde Wingate; Lord Wavell, Wingate entry in the Dictionary of 
National Biography; and Derek Tulloch, Wingate, in Peace and 
War. 

The Cabinet Office should at once organize a rewriting of the 
passages on Wingate in Volume III of their official history, re- 
examining in the process the evidence which remains closed to 
public scrutiny. 

An officially prepared and published history has, it seems, been 
used for the expression of personal antipathy. What Her Mayjesty’s 
Government has empowered, only Her Majesty’s Government can 
adequately remedy. 
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